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in the context of U.S. history; (2) form hypotheses explaining the 
relationship between migration and the social, economic, demographic, 
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involving students in writing stories describing a group of people 
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some of the conditions that encouraged Europeans to immigrate to the 
United States, and planning a city. (NE ) 
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INTRCCUCTION 



The eight multi-roed^ units of which Changing Populations Through 
Inmigration is a pary&re designed to help the teacher introduce popu- 
lation concepts intoyhe school curriculum, lb assist the teacher in 
this task an "infusion" approach is used, (i.e., the units are introduced 
into the curriculum in conjunction with a related regular topic in the 
school-adopted program) . The school-adopted proaram, in this instance, 
is American History, and an attarpt is macte to correlate history topics 
with population topics. The chart on the following page shows the 
exact correlations for all eight units. Although points of entry are 
suggested, it is expected that the teacter will make his own judge- 
ment as to when is the most propitious time to introduce each unit or 
population episode. Certainly, dependinq on how tte teacher organizes 
his course, he may change the sequence of topics, or decide to concen- 
trate and spend time on only a few episodes. Thus, he may decide to 
spend more than a week on the chosen topic and engage the class in 
extended activities. 

There are two basic assinptions that underlie this series: (1) Sinae 
everyone is a population actor, (i.e., decisions are made everyday on 
sudi issues as where to buy a new hone, how large a family to have, where 
to on a vacation, or ho, to vote on a local zeniner ordinance) , we all 
need to understand population phenomena, and, (2) Since we consider popu- 
lation education to be a rational rather than an enotional process, we 
stress that population concepts are best: tauqht in an inquiry framework 
where the causes and consequences of population changes are understood 



and where alternatives are offered and tine reasons or arounds for 
holdinn them are carefully presented and examined. Therefore, we 
ha^*e consistently rejected the use of propaganda or indoctrination 
in teachina and learning population matters. 

More specifically, the Proaram aims at having students participate 
in the process of inquiry into the nature oZ human populations and 
the natural and human consequences of demographic chance. Our main 
goal is to help the teacher and the students make rational decisions 
about population matters as members of their family and local oont- 
munity, as well as national and world cormrunities, utilizing appro- 
priate information sources and inquiry skills. 
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PEbCJUPCE MATERIAL EEVELOPMENT 
POPUIATTOJ DYNAMICS IN EIGHT GRACE AMERICAN HISTOID 



HISTORY TOPICS 



POPULATION TOPICS 



I. European Exploration of 
the New World 



II. European Colonization 
of the New World 



III. The Late Colonial 
Period 



IV, Union Under the 
Constitution 



Early Stages of the Danographic 
Transition? Oorponents of Popu- 
lation Change 

Population distribution and Set- 
tlement patterns; population 
characteristics of settlers. 

Conpariscns of factors affecting 
population size between the En- 
glish and the colonists; effects 
of high birth rates on population 
grcwth in the colonies. 

Taking a population census under 
Article I; comparisons made 
between the census of 1790 and 
1970. 



V. Westward Movement, 
Civil War and 
Reconstruction 

VI. The Rise of the Cities 
and Industrialization 



VII. America Becomes a 
World Power 

VIII. United States and 
World Affairs 



The Changing Regional Balance of 
the Population; black migration 
from the south; westward migration 

FUcBl/urban differentials in the 
population; industrialization and 
the urbanization of America. 

Intnigratian as a Oonponent of 
Population Change 

The United States in the third 
stage of the (Orographic transi- 
tion; the infusion of technology 
into developing countries and its 
effect on population growth. 
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OHGMJIZAT10N OF THE UNIT 



Each unit is divided into two sections — a teacher manual (TM) 
and a student manual (SM) • Tha teacher manual includes the following: 
evaluation : This is an evaluation form which the teacher can use to 
measure the student's progress in learning about popu- 
lation matters and -issues. The same instrument nay be 
used before and following instruction as pretests and 
posttests. It is expected that the results of the tests 
will be used by the teacher to improve instruction, 
(See separate test booklet) • 
Goal: This is a statement- of what the unit seeks to accomplish 
in a broad sense. 

Objectives: These are specific statements expressed in behavioral 
terms as to what the unit and its opponent parts seek 
to achieve. The objectives, stated in terras of student 
behaviors, include both population content and inquiry 
process statements. 

Hypotheses: These are potential statements of relationships which seek 
to explain population phenomena (e,g. , relationships among 
population cenpenents — mortality,, fertility, migration — 
or relationships between changes in population and changes 
in the socio-political world) . WHile these hypotheses may 
serve as a broad framework for the pattern of questions 
and the classroom discussion they are not intended to be 
used in their present form. As part of the program they 
are intended primarily for teacher use. Students should 
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be encouraged to exercise their own 3udgement about the 
material and should qenerate their own hypotheses or 
neneralizations , using their own words and expressions. 
One important thing to remember here is that forming a 
hypothesis is the beginning, not the end, of inquirinq 
into population matters. 

Background 

Information; Here the unit provides additional information to the 

teacher; (i.e., beyond what is available in the student 

manual) . This section would be very important if tte 

topic is complicated or quite new to the teacher and 

the class. 

Materials I 
and Equip- 
ment Needed: Student materials are organized around springboards . A 

springboard is a motivating and thoucfrt-provokinq material 
which is used to open up discussion on a topic. Spring- 
boards can be produced in several forms including documents, 
poems, newspaper articles, artifacts, music, or audio- 
visuals. All the materials furnished in the student 
packet are normally listed here, as well as other resources 
and equipment required for a class session. 
Procedures : This section provides instructions as to how the materials 
can be used. This section also includes a list of M Whafc 
Will You Find Oit?" and "Vtiat Do You Think?" questions 
that should be used in class. As was the case with the 
hypotheses, however, these questions should not be thought 
of as absolutes. Questions should be modified or new 
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KSTCOPY AVAILABLE 



questions should be added, if rteaessary, but these 
chancjes should be kept to a mininun. 

r rhe stude n t manual includes all the sprincfcoards which arc pre- 
wired tor classroom uno. These materials are the oolored pages iri 
thjs manual, and in most cases should be made available in multiple 
copies. Each student is expected to have one complete set. In other 
cases, especially when audio-visuals are used, there is cnly one set 
for the entire class. 

Eacti student springboard is marked according to the unit it belongs 
to. For example, S'l-IV-1 means that the springboard is part of Unit IV 
and that is desioned for Day 1. Each unit is divided into five-day 
segments, normally one class period a day. This does not ire an that the 
teacher may not use the materials for extended neriods of time. Rather 
than thinking of a fixed five-day framework, the teacher should think of 
a flexible use of materials which is in line with the overall instruc- 
tional objectives. 

For the teacher who wants to get additional information and sua- 
gestions an teaching population concepts through inquiry the following 
references miaht be useful: 

Massialas, Byron G. , and Jack Zevin, Cr eative Encounters in the 

Classrocm: Tteachinn and Learning through Disoovery , New York: John 

Wiley & Sons, 1967. Provides examples on inquiry^ teachina and learning 

and an exercise on classroom use of population charts. 

Massialas, Byron 0. , Nancv f. Soraoue, and Joseph b. llurst, £/xnaj 
r 

r ssuus through rnguirv: Coping in an Ane of Crises , Enqlewood ClUfs, 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



New Jersey; Prentice-Kail, Inc., 1975. Practical examples for teachers 
m dealing reflectively with social concerns in the classroom. 

Nam, Charles B., ed. , Population and Society , Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1968. An antholony dealinn with substantive population topics. 

Options: A Study Qude to Population and the Arrencan Future, 
Washington, D. C. : Population Reference Bureau, 1973. Suggestions for 
teachers for introducina population ideas in the classroom. Related to 
the Gorrrussion Report and film on "Population Growth and the Anerican 
Future . " 

Social Education , special issue on "Population Education," 
Vol. 36, :io. 4 (April, 1972). 

Hie study of population is not only important but it can be fun. 
We trust i±tat you will try to teach and learn population concepts in 
this spirit and that our students will join us. 
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GOAL: 

. ^ foxm a conceptual understanding of the terms iimiigration and emigration, 
particularly in the aontext of United States history. 

OBJECTIVES t 

1. lb define operationally the tejuns irrmigration and emigration. 

2 Tb identify exanples and non-e*anples of iimiigration and 
emigration. 

3. Tb write a brief story in which the student demonstrates his 
knowledge of the teens emigration and immigration by using each 
term correctly at least once in the story. 

BACKGROUND INFOimiTON; 

The history of th#United States is closely tied to the iimiigration of 
Europeans, Africans, Asians and numerous other groups of foreign settlers. 
The United States was initially settled by intnigrants and the flew of new 
arrivals has continued unabated up to the pr resent day. Inmigrants have 
played a vital role in the development of the. United States and it is 
important that students understand this role. 

The purpose of this session is to gain a conceptual understanding of 
the related terms iimiigrati on and emigration . Qnigration refers to a group 
of people who leave an area to settle in a new area. Until they reach the 
nw atiea they are referred to as emigrants. Upon arrival in the new area 
the emigrants beocme inmigrants. Emigration, then refers to a qroup of 
people moving into a new country. 
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Page TV^o 

MATERIALS AT) EQUIPMENT NEED ED: 

..Class copies of Springboard #1 (limiiqratian or Bnigration) 
. .Paper f or students to write stories 

PROCEDURES: 

I. This session should begin by the teacher asking the class to define 
the ccnaepL "American." This is a concept that should he quite familiar 
to the class, but it will probably be difficult for than to define. Ihe 
following questions ccxild serve as a guideline to the teacher in this 
discussion. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. What characteristics do all Americans share in carmen? (e.g. , 
cannon language} 

2. Does an ^nerican have to be born in the United States? Ffere 
all Americans bom in America? 

3. VJiat does the word "citizen" mean? 

4. Hew would someone born in another country go about becoming 
an American citizen? 

5. Do Americans who were born in another country have the same 
privi ledge of citizenship as Americans born in the United States? 

6 . Why would scmecne want to beocme an American citizen? 

The students should recognize that a person does not have to be born 
in this country to be classified as an American, nor are people who came 
to this country after they are born any less American than those who 
were born in this country. Hcwever, naturalized Americans do not have 
all of the rights and priviledges of citizenship as do people who were 
"born Americans." For example, a naturalized citizen cannot become the 
President of the United ntates. 
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Pacre Three 



II. The teacher should now write the terms M iimdqratinn M and "animation" 
on the board. 1 He should then ask the class to define the two terms. The 
teacher should write the definitions given by the class en the board; 
cne-list under the heading iimixgration, the other list under the heading 
emigration . 

The studertts will probably be more familiar with tfte terrri ''imrticrra- 
tion" than "em oration" and they are likely to confuse the two terms. 
The teacher may *iave to do sane probing in order to make the meaning of 
, the two terms as clear .3 possible. 

I-I. The teacher should hand out the Springboard #1 ( Inmigratian or 
Honiara tion) to the class. This springboard is a list of six statements, 
two of \fhich describe iirmigi'ation (number 1 and 6) ; twa of which describe* 
emigration (numoer 2 and 4) ; and two which are not exanples of either 
.concept (number 3 and 5) . The students should be given about five ^' lutes 
to do the worksheet. Following this, the teacher should discuss each of • 
the statements with them in order to clarify the two terms; 

IV. This activi ty is to be used to evaluate each student's conceptual 
understanding of the noncepts Irrmigration and Ehiigration. Each student 
is to write a brief story describing a group of people who. immigrate to 
the United States frtim any country of their choice. The only requirement 
is that the students correctly use the terms inmiqraticn (or inrdgrant) 
and emigration (or emigrant) in their story. By creating' the story on 
their own the students .will show their ability to synthesize the knowledge 
they have learned about "iirmigraticn" and "emigration . 11 The teacher efiould 
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evaluate the stories using cne criterion only— whether or not the use of 
the two terms is correct. 
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SM-VII-1 
Springboard #1 



IMMIGRATION OR EMIGRATION 



Read the following statements carefully, Sane of ttem are examples 
of IMMIGRATION • Seme of them are exarrples of EMIGRATION. Seme of then 
are not examples of either concept. 

Put an I beside the statements that shew Iirmigraticn. 
Put an E beside the statements that show Enugraticn . 
Put an N beside the statements that are not an example of 
imigration nor emigration. 



1. In 1850, 164,004 people fron Ireland settled in the 
United States, 

2. In 1882, 102,991 people left England to settle in the 
United States. 

3. In 1872 , 149,671 people in Genrany were preparing to go 
to the United States to live, 

4. In 1892, 40,536 people left Poland to settle in the 
United -States. 

5. In 1840, there were 1,724,033 people living in Pennsylvania. 

6. m 1905, 221,479 people settled in the United States frcm 
Italy, 
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(DAL: 



To form hypotheses explaining .the relationship between migration and the 
social, economic, demographic and political conditions that lead people 
to emigrate from one country, and those conditions that attracted people to 
immigrate to another country. 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. To identify at least five conditions in European countries that 
were instrumental in leading Europeans to emigrate to the United 
States. 

2. To identify at least Jive conditions in the United States that 
were instrumental in leading Europeans to immigrate to the United 
States. 

3. To form hypotheses explaining the relationship between a group , 
of people's desire to immigrate, and the economic, social, demo- 
graphic and political variables that existed in their country of 
origin and the country of their destination . 

HYPOTHESES : 

1. If people are not satisfied with the political, economic, social, 
or demographic condition** existing in the area in which they are 
living, they will move to a new area in order to find satisfaction. 

2. If people immigrate to a new country then they might settle in 
an area that they feel will offer them the maximum economic 
benefit in order to insure their chances of survival. 

3. If a large group cf people moves from one area' to another area, 
the economic, social, demographic and political structures of 
each area might be affected by the changes in population compo- 
sition and distribution. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ; 

In order to understand the reasons behind the large scale European 
immigration to the United States xt is necessary to know something about 
both the conditions which encouraged Europeans to leave their homelands 
and the conditions which existed in the United States that attracted 
European immigrants. In this lesson the students will examine materials 
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that describe? sore of the conditions that encouraged Europeans to 
immigrate to the United States. Using these materials the students 
should be able to offer hypotheses explaining seme of the factors that 
led to European iirmi oration . 



MATERIALS AND rXTJIPMENT NEEDED: 
. .Tape re cotder 

. .Tape of Springboard #1 (Skada at America) 

. .Tape of Springboard #2 (Farewell Dear Erin) 

• .Class copies of Springboard #1 (Skada at America) 

. .Class oopies of Springboard #2 (Farewell Dear Erin) 

..Class copies of Springboard #3 (Case studies) 



V 



PROCEDURES ; 

I. The teacher should first hand out the words to the song, "Skada at 
America." This scrig, written in the 1800s describes the mistaken impres- 
sion that many immigrants had of the United States. Chce the students 
have the words the teacher should play the tape of the song, telling the 
students to read along as they listen to the gong. It might be good to 
play the tape over aaain to make sure that the student^dfiderstand the 
words. Hie teacher should then discuss the sohg witi^tfes^class . The 
following questions might aid in the discussion. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. Who do you think is singing the song? 

2 . Hew do you think he feels about America? 

3. Why do you think he feels like this? 

4. Do you really think he believed the words of the song? 

5. Do you think people who heard this song would want to ocme to 
ftnerica? 

6. Do you think people might think the same today? Explain. 
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TI. When the discussion is over the teacher should hand out the aopies 
of the poan, "Farewell Dear Erin", (Springboard #2) , to the class. The 
teacher should then play the tape of the poem while the students read 
the words. Onae the class has listened to the tape, the teacher should 
discuss the poem with then. The following questions miqht be useful in 
discussinq the poem. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. Who do yew think wrote this poem? Fran which country might the 
ooet care from? 

2. Why do you think he wrote it? 

3. Where was the Isle of Saints? How do you think the poet felt 
about this place? Do you think fie wanted to leave it? 

4 . Vtiat is the land of liberty? Why do you think the poet would 
want to qp there? 

5. Do you think this was an easy decision for tte poet to make? 
Why or why not? What wuld you have done in his place? Explain 
your ansvrer. 

III. When the discussion is finished the teacter should hand out the 
wrk sheet with the case studies on it. Tfce teacher may either work with 
the class in rea&mq the case studies and answering the questions at the 
end of each one, or the class may work on the sheets individually. 

Onoe the students have finished with the handout the teacher should 
write the words "negative" and "positive" on the board. The teacher 
should then ask the students to list, under the heading "negative," all 
the factors that encouraged Europeans to leave their heme lands. Under 
the heading "positive," the students should list all the factors they 
can think of that encouraged Europeans to acne to the United States. 
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SKADA AT AffiKTCA 



Mothers have we far to go 

Across the salty water 
There we will find America 

Cn the other shore. 

' CHDRJS : 

Thoudi you say it cannot be 
Take fry word and you will see. 

It's too bad America 
That wonderful America 
Should be so far away. 

The trees which stand upon the ground 

Are all as sweet as sugar 
And everywhere you'll lock, you'll find 

The girls like pretty dolls. 

amis ? 

If you decide you want a wife 

Four or five we'll offer 
While on the ground and in the fields 

English money grows* 

CHOftJS: 

VJhen it rains the poultry falls; 

Dudes and chicken pour dewn; 
Geese all fried — prepared to eat; 

The fork is in the drumstick. 

CIIDHJS: 



Gene Bluestein, "Skada At America, 
on the Folk Box, Elektra Records. 
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SM-VII-2 
Springboard #2 



E7VEEWELL DEAR ERIN 



Farewell dear Erin, fare thee well that onae 

was call'd the Isle of Saints, 
For here no longer I can dwell, I'm going 

to cross the scomy sea. 
For to live here I can't endure, there's 

nothing but slavery, 
My heart's oppress' d I can find no rest, I 

will try the land of liberty. 

My father holds five acres of land, it was 

not enough to support us all, 
ttiich banished me firm my native land, to 

old Ireland dear I bid farewell. 
My holdings here I can't endure since here 

no longer I can stay. 
I take ay lot and leave this spot 

and try the land of liberty. 



WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. Where is the Isle of Saints? The land of liberty? 

2 . tfhy did this person write this poem? Where do you suppose the 
poet lived? 

3. What decision has he made? Do ycu suppose it was an easy 
decision to make? Why or why not? 

4. Have you ever had to make a decision like this cne? Was it 
an easy decision to make? 



Poan frcm: Arnold Schrier. Ireland 
and the American Emigration 1850-1900 . 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958), p, 95. 
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SM-VII-2 
Springboard #3 



READ P [HE FOIIXJWINO CASE STUDIES AND ANSWER THE QUESTIONS AFTER EACH 
.CASE STUDY. 

POLAND 

In the late 1800' s Poland was ruled by Russia. *fany Jews lived in Poland 
at that tine. The Russians did not like the Jews £>e cause they kept to 
thenselves. Th^y refused to live like the rest of the Polish oeople. The 
Russians put many of the Je^/s in prison and killed many others. Seme of 
the Jews fled Poland and immigrated to the United States. They sent word 
bade to their friends and relatives that people were free in America. 
Thafi could worship as they pleased. Many of the Jews packed up their 
belongings to leave Poland for the United States. They could only take 
wh<?t they could carry themselves. 

1. Vhy didn't the Russians like the Jews? 

2. Why did the Jews want to leave Poland? 

3. How did the Jews in Poland find out about the United States? 



IRELAND 

In 1840 most of the people in Ireland were very poor. The only thing they 
had to eat were potatoes. For several years the potatoes were destroyed 
by a disease, flany Irish people starved and there was a famine in the 
country. 

The Irish loved their country very much. Being an Irishman was very 
important to them. Yet they could not get enough to eat. England was 
already crowded with people so the Irish could not go there to get food. 
They ha$ heard that there was plenty of food and work in the United States. 
In a ten year period, one-fourth of the Irish people moved to the United 
States . 

1. What was the main food the Irish ate? 

2. Why did the Irish desire ^ leave their country? 

3. V2hy did they want to go to the United States? 
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RUSSIA 

In 1900 Russia was ruled by a mart called the czar. There were many people 
in the country who did not like the way the czar ruled. These people 
wanted to overthrew the czar. In order to keep his paver, the czar killed 
many of the people who wanted to overthrow him. 

At the same tine the Russians were fighting a war with Japan. Although 
the Russians were expected to win the wax, they lost it badly. Mary people 
in Russia were afraid that Russia was losing its paver and position in the 
world. They were also afraid of the fighting between the czar and the 
people who were against him. Sane, of these people left Russia to go to 
the United States where they thought they would be safer. 

1. Why did the czar kill so many Russians? 



2 . Way did so many people leave Russia? 



3. Why did so many people go to the United States? 



* * * 
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GOAL: 

To collect and analyze data describing the patterns of inmigraticn to 
North America between the years 1820-1920. 

. OBJECTIVES: 

1. lb identify the European countries that contributed the highest 
number of inmigrants to the United States. 

2. To identify the peak years of irinigration from the different 
European countries. 

3. lb identify the areas of the United States that immigrants were 
most likely to settle in. • 

4 . To explain why immigrants were more likely to settle in certain 
areas of the United States rather than in others. 

EiYFOTHESIS : 

If people irmi grate to a new country then they are likely to 
settle in an urban area to maximize their chances of finding 
employment. 

mCKGROUND INFDRWION ; 

European umugration to the United States followed definite trends 
in the last half of the 19th century and the first half of the 20th 
century. Ireland hit its peak years of iTmigration between the years 
1841-186] . Ithe Irish cmtinued to immigrate to the United States after 
this period but never in as great a number as the peak years. The English, 
the Germans and the Scandinavians hit their peak years of inmigration in 
the 1880s and 1890s. The shift toward integration frcm Southern Europe 
in the early 1900s is shown by the trends of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Russia, each of which hit its peak between 1900 and 1920. Total imrucfra- 
tion to the United States hit its peak between the years 1900 and 1920. 

Another clear pattern of immigrants to the United States is that a 
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high percentage of immigrants settled in urban areas. This is Largely 
because urban areas offered far greater opportunities for employment than 
rural areas. The qrowing services of the industries in the cities needed 
cheap labor. The immigrants frcm Europe furnished this labor. 

In this lesson the students; will first examine data cn the nunber 
of iirmi grants who came to the United States and their countries of origin. 
The students will then examine data on the pattern of urban and rural 
settlement of inmigrants cnoe they readied tte United States. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED ; 

..Class conies of Springboard #1 (Map of Europe) 

..Class copies of Sprin^oard #2 ( Emigration Fran Europe) 

PROCEDURES: 

I. The teacher should first hand out Springboard #1 (Map of Europe) . 
Co over each of the countries with the students. Make sure that they 
know the location of each country and the region of Europe in which it 
mav be found, i.e., Northern, Western, Eastern or Southern. The teacher 
shcu Ld then hand cut Springboard #2 (Integration From Europe) . Give the 
students seme time to study the graphs and then discuss the graphs with 
the students to make sure they understand tten. The following ouestiens 
might help in the discussion. 
WHAT DID YCJ FIND CUT? 

1. Which countries produced the most immigrants in 1850? in 1900? 

2. In **iat years did the most inmigrants cane from each country? 

3. Looking at the map of Furope, do you see any changes in the 
pattern of the countries f ran which iimugrants cane between 
the years 1840 and 1910? 
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4. Hew can vou explain these changes of pattern? 

II. When the discussion is ccrplebed the teacher should hand out the 
chart with the figures on population distribution. Give the class sane 
time to look at the c'lart and then discuss the chart with than to make 
sure that they understand it. The following questions might aid the 
discussion. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. What do you Atnk this chart is about? 

2. What can you tell about immigration from looking at this chart? 

3. Do vou see any patterns in the chart? Hew can you explain these 
patterns? 

4. If you were an imniarant do you think you would prefer to settle 
in an urban area, or a rural area? Explain vour answer. 
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MAP OF EUROPE 




Adapted frcm: Fenton, Edwin, Ed. 
Hie Americans (Mew York: American 
Heritage, 1970), p. 304. 
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IMMIGRATION FROM EUROPE ' 





I 1850 , 


1900 


1960 


NORIHWESTEHN EUROPE 








Great Britain 


51,000 


12,000 


20,000 


! Ireland 

I 


i 

164,000 


' 36,000 


7,000 


j Scandinavia 


1,600 . 


31,000 


6,0,0 


j 

! Other 

! 


ii,ooo • 


j 6,000 


17,000 


j Total 


227,600 


85,00(| 


50,000 


j CEKimL EUFCPE 




p 




1 Germany 

i 


79,000 


18,000 


29,000 


Poland 


5 


0 


4,000 


Other 




115,000 


9,000 


""otal 


79,005 


133,000 


42,000 


EASTERN EUUCPE 


■ 






Russia and 
Baltic States 


31 


91,000 


1,000 


Other 


15 


7,000 


1,000 


Total 


46 


98,000 


2,000 


SOUTHERN EUROPE 








Italy 


431 


100,000 


13,000 


Other 


797 


8,000 


12,000 


Total 


1,228 


108,000 


25,000 

t 



Adapted from: Fen ton, Edwin, ed., 
The .Americans (New York: American 
Heritage, 1970), p*. 305. 
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Tb exanine the probl<fns faced by different oroups of immigrants to the 
United States. 

♦ - 

0BJELT1\&S ; 

1. lb identify sane of the prolans faced by different groups of 
urrii grants. 

2. lb predict which grcups of iitmigrants might have had the least 
problems settling in the United States and to identify the 
groups which miaht have had the most oroblems settling in the 
United States. 

3. To analyze data depicting the success of different groups of 
immigrants in adjusting to the conditions in their new country. 

4 . Tb form generalizations about the factors that affect a group 
of people's ability to adjust to a new cultural setting. 

HYPOTHESES : 

1. If a group of iirmigrants shares many traits in camon (i.e., 
language, dress, custans) with the people of the country to' 
which they are emigrating, then that grxtp miqht have a relatively 
easy tine adjusting to the new culture. 

2. If a group of immigrants does not rtiare rony traits in cannon with 
the people of the oountxy to which they are migrating, then they 
nay have a relatively hard time adjusting to the new culture. 

3. If a group of immigrants do not share manv cannon traits with 
the people of the culture to which they have emigrated, tten the 
immigrants are likely to encounter strong resentment fron the 
people of that culture. 

i 

BACKGROUND INFDBfffVnON ; 

The first grcups of immigrants to the United States cane mostly from 
the Northern and Western European countries of Britain, France, Germany, 
Scandinavia and Russia. These groups shared many traits in carmen with 
Americans. Consequently, they had a relatively easy time adjusting to 
the culture of the United States. 
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In the late 1800's and early 1900 's, the patterns of emigration 
shifted. Most of the inrnigrants were new coning from the Southern and 
Eastern European countries, including Italy and the Balkans. They were 
not as well educated as the Northern and Western Europeans. Many of them 
were fleeing reliaious and political persecution so that they had little 
money wlien they got to their new country. Their easterns were markedly 
different from those of most Americans who resented these newcomers who 
seemed so different. As a consequence the Southern and Eastern European 
immigrants had a difficult time adjusting to the new culture. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED ; 

..Class copies of Springboard #1 (Letters Fran Bimigrants) 
..Class copies of Springboard #2 (Planning a City) 

PROCEDUBES : 

I. The teacher should first hand out the two letters written by the 
ijTtnigrants (Springboard #1). Tell the class to read the letters while 
listening to the taped recordings of the letters. You may want to play 
the tape twice to nvj.e sure that the students understand the words. 

When the students have finished listening to the tape they should 
discuss their reactions to it. The following questions might aid the 
class in discussing the tape. 

WHAT JO YOU THINK? 

1. Who do you think wrote these letters? 

2. W^dp you think the people who wrote the letters came to the 
united States? 

3. Do you think they were prepared for what they found in the 
united St t ,ues? Why or why not? 
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Springboard #1 

LETTERS FPOM IMMIGRANTS 



Anonymous 

Letter to his Brother and Sister, 1870 

After I landed in Hew York I came to the conclusion that the less one 
travels in this country the better off one is. It would have been better 
had I not left New York which is the best place that the Yankees have here. 
But seme people persuaded me that the further west toe better it is. I 
could nor believe this but I gave it a try during the winter which was the 
best time, as 1 was ou* of work. I am sending you newspapers fron the 
people selling the land here so that you can judge for yourselves. But 
beware of catching the American fever when reading them. You can say 
before starting to read them that every word is untrue. What enticed me 
to Kansas was to qet a little land but by now the amount of land I espect 
to cjet is six feet by two feet. The people in the Old Country do not have 
the vaguest idea what sort of place America is. . . . Those who have lived 
here ten years look more like Indians than Welshmen. They have not been 
able in ten years to save enough money to build a house of any kind. They 
live in holes in the ground something like the potato-caches that you see 
in ffales. The sight of than is enough to put anyone off who is thinking 
of fanning in America, The truth is that the land in Kansas is expensive 
for nothing. Many think that all of the land here is good but that is a 
great mistake. There is land in almost every state which is not worth 
having even if you got it for nothing. . . . 

. . . .Many would think fron the pacers in the Old Country that all you 
have to do is to cone to a state and settle there, that the land is to be 
had for practically nothing, but this is o&ipletely wrong. There is plenty 
of land in every state hardly even touched. You would think that it 
belonged to no one but try to get a bit of it and you straightaway find 
that it belongs to a lan^ shark and it is the same all over the country. 
Thousands of Americans have made their fortunes selling land. . ..Well, you 
say, what sort of place is America for a poor man or a working man. It 
is a poor, yes, a very poor place here, especially the farther vest you 
to. One could do better in New York or Pennsylvania if only one could 
get regular vork, which is almost as difficult, if not more so, than in 
Manchester, due to the weather and the lade of materials. A man can 
hardly keep himself with one thing and another. He does not work half 
his time and there are too many workmen here by half and as everything 
is so dear and work so scarce it is a poor place for a man without money. 



Susan Cahill and Michelle Cooper, eds. 
The Urban Reader (Englewood Clifts, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1971) . 
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Springboard #1 

LETTERS FPOM IMMIGRANTS 



Anonymous 

Letter to his Brother and Sister, 1870 

After I landed in Hew York I came to the conclusion that the less one 
travels in this country the better off one is. It would have been better 
had I not left New York which is the best place that the Yankees have here. 
But seme people persuaded me that the further west toe better it is. I 
could nor believe this but I gave it a try during the winter which was the 
best time, as 1 was ou* of work. I am sending you newspapers fron the 
people selling the land here so that you can judge for yourselves. But 
beware of catching the American fever when reading them. You can say 
before starting to read them that every word is untrue. What enticed me 
to Kansas was to qet a little land but by now the amount of land I espect 
to cjet is six feet by two feet. The people in the Old Country do not have 
the vaguest idea what sort of place America is. . . . Those who have lived 
here ten years look more like Indians than Welshmen. They have not been 
able in ten years to save enough money to build a house of any kind. They 
live in holes in the ground something like the potato-caches that you see 
in ffales. The sight of than is enough to put anyone off who is thinking 
of fanning in America, The truth is that the land in Kansas is expensive 
for nothing. Many think that all of the land here is good but that is a 
great mistake. There is land in almost every state which is not worth 
having even if you got it for nothing. . . . 

. . . .Many would think fron the pacers in the Old Country that all you 
have to do is to cone to a state and settle there, that the land is to be 
had for practically nothing, but this is o&ipletely wrong. There is plenty 
of land in every state hardly even touched. You would think that it 
belonged to no one but try to get a bit of it and you straightaway find 
that it belongs to a lan^ shark and it is the same all over the country. 
Thousands of Americans have made their fortunes selling land. . ..Well, you 
say, what sort of place is America for a poor man or a working man. It 
is a poor, yes, a very poor place here, especially the farther vest you 
to. One could do better in New York or Pennsylvania if only one could 
get regular vork, which is almost as difficult, if not more so, than in 
Manchester, due to the weather and the lade of materials. A man can 
hardly keep himself with one thing and another. He does not work half 
his time and there are too many workmen here by half and as everything 
is so dear and work so scarce it is a poor place for a man without money. 



Susan Cahill and Michelle Cooper, eds. 
The Urban Reader (Englewood Clifts, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1971) . 
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I'm in this country four months (from 14 Mai 1931-Noniton- 
Antverpen) . 

I an polish man. I vant be amexican citizen — and took 
here first paper in 12 JUne N 625, But my friends are polish 
people— I must live with than — I work in the shoes-shop with 
polish people— I stay all the time with than— at hare— in the 
shop — anywhere. 

I want live with american people, but I do not know anybody 
of american. I go 4 times to teacher and must pay 2$ weekly. 
I wanted take board in english touse, but I oould not, for I 
earn only 5$ or 6 in a week, and vtien I pay teacter 2$, I have 
only 4$-3$— and now english board house is too dear for ma. 
Better job to get is very hard for me because I do not speak 
weLL english and I cannot understand what they say to ne. The 
teacher teach me— but when I acme heme — I must speak polish and 
in the shop also. In this way I can live in your country many 
years— like my friends— and never speak— write well english— 
and never be good enerican citizen. I know here many persons, they 
live here 10 or moore years, and they are not citizens, they 
oon't speak well english, they don't know geography and historv 
of this country, they don't know constitution of America . —nothing . 
I don't like be like them I wanted they help me in english— they 
oculd not— because they knew nothing. I want go in tte city, 
fr3e evening schools and lem. I'm looking for help. If sanebody 
oould give me another job between american people, help m> live 
with than and lem english — and oould tell me the best way how 
I can fast lem— it wuld be very, very good for me. Perhaps 
you have sanebody, here he could help me? 

If you can help me, I please you. 

I wrote this letter by myself and I knoK no goodr-but I hepe 
you will understand whate I mean. 

Excuse me, 
F. N. 



Letter of an Anonymous Polish Dmu grant -to the Massachusetts "crrmissicn 
on Emigration, August, 1941. Report of the Cormdssion on t± j Problem 
of Bmiigration in Massachusetts. (Boston, 1914), 134, 
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PLANNING, A CITY 



Pretend that you are the mayor of a large city. Your city has ere 
million (1,000,000) people. In the last five years, 100,000 immigrants 
have moved to your city. You have reason to believe that many more will 
be coming in the future. Most of the inmigrants do not speak English 
and cannot read or write. 

Mmy problems have arisen beca u se of the immigrants . You have called 
a meeting with the city planners to see what can be done about the iitmi- 
grants. Tfrlk about the problems and try to find solutions far them. You 
will need to plan for: 



Develcp a plan for your city to handle the problem of the immigrants. 



Schools 
Housing 



Jobs 
Pood 



Medical Care 

Participation in the Political System 



Schools: 



Housing: 



Jobs: 



Food: 



Medical Care: 



Participation in the Political System: 



Other: 
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GOAL: 



7b take and defend posi^ons regarding the fomation of public policies 
pertaining to ijmiigraticn. 



OBJECTIVES: 



• ^ identify reasons why pfec^le in the United States were opposed 
to free umagration to this country, 

. To explain the effects Of integration to a country on the rate 
of population growth in that aountry. 

. lb take and defend a position for or against the passing of laws 
to restrict inmigration. 



HYPOTHESES : 

1. If a gtfcup of people imnigrate to a new area ttev might be willing 
to take jobs for lewer salaries than the people" of that area in 
order to gain entrance to the labor market. 

2. If a larcjs nvirfo er of iirmiqrants enter an area and take jobs away 
f rcr. the people of that area, then the people might perceive 
the imiqrants as a threat because they are alterincr the balance 
of the job market in that area. 

3. It the people of an area perceive a group of immigrants as a 
threat to the existing balance of the job market, they might try 
to restrict the amount of iimdgration in order to protect their 
^ofos • 

BftCKSHOUND DIEOrM&TICN ; 

The first wave of migration to this country consisted of groups from 
Northern and Western Europe. Most of them were either familiar with the 
language and customs of this country, or they were able to adapt fairly 
auickly. As a consequence they adjusted rapidly to the American culture. 
The second wave of immigrants consisted mostly of Southern Europeans. 
They had enormous language problems and they were completely unfamiliar 
with the customs of the United States. They were unable to adjust as 
rapidly as the first groups. The second wave of immigrants were perceived 
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by manv Americans as a threat to the country. As hundreds of thousands 
of then moved into the large metropolitan areas of the Northeast and Mid- 
west they became a tremendous burden on the governments of these cities. 
They had to be provided with housing, jobs, education and various other 
services. Their strange sounding languages, their customs, even their 
long names seemed alien to many Americans. There was also a practical 
side to this fear. Many immigrants were willing to work for very low 
wages in order to survive. Many Americans were pushed out of jobs because 
they demanded higher pay. Also, the big city political machines would 
exchange services for votes. The immigrants were not familiar with our 
electoral process and they wonld gladly vote for anyone who would offer 
than food or money. 

There have always been groups in America who have tried to stop 
immigration. In the early 1900s these groups became very strong and 
there was widespread opposition to further immigration. The result was 
a series of immigration laws that severely restricted che amount of 
immigration to this country. 

In today's session the students will examine the reasons that many 
Americans were opposed to immigration and they wiLl also examine seme of 
the immigration acts. After examining these materials the students should 
be encouraged to take positions for or against the passage of immigration 
laws. It is important that the students defend their positions with 
evidence. 

MATERIALS AND BQUIJMENT NEREED : 

..Class copies of Springboard #1 (Cartoon) 

. .Class copies of Springboard #2 (Immigration Laws Against the Chinese 
and Japanese) 
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..Class copies of Springboard #3 (1924 Laws Ttestrictiriq Inmigration) 
. .Class oopies of Springboard #4 (Makajnq New Inmigration Laws) 
..Class copies of Sorinqboard #5 (1965 Immigration Laws) 

P^DCEDUPES t 

I. Springboard #1 (Cartoon) depicts the fear of many Americans tabard 
FXiropean inriigrante. The purpose of this springboard is to try to 
encourage the students to think about why sane Americans would be opposed 
to iirmiaration . The following questions mrght help stimulate the class 
discussion. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK ? 

1. fchat is the meaning of this cartoon? 

2. How do you think the person who drew the cartoon felt about 
"European iirmigrants? Do you agree with him? Why or why not? 

3. Do ycu think the cartoon is fair? Explain your answer. 

4 . Why do ycu think people might be against iirmigration? 

II. Springboard #2 (Iirmigration Laws Against the Chinese and Japanese) 
describes laws that were passed restricting the irmiiqration of Chinese 
people and the riqhts of Japanese immigrants. The first iirmigration acts 
were aimed directly at the Chinese in California. There was also a great 
deal of resentment taward the Japanese and together they were labeled 
the "yellav peril." Calif ornians were afraid of the Cfiinese because they 
were willing to work for such cheap wages that Americans wer* being 
forced out of jobs. The Chinese exclusion acts severely restricted the 
number of Chinese laborers who oould enter tte country. The Japanese 
immigration laws attempted to keep the Japanese fiun mixing with Americans. 
Try to encourage the class to put themselves in tte place of the Chinese 
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sent back. These laws stayed in affect until 1965 when they were modified 
by Congress. You should enaourage the students to take positions on the 
fairness of the laws. Ask them how they would feel if they wanted to join 
their family in America, but the quota for their country had already been 
filled. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK ? 

1. Why do yew think the immigration laws of 1924 were passed? 

2. T*fiy do vou think the quotas were higher for Northern Europe than 
Southeastern Europe? (Why do you think the government would let 
more people from one country than another country came to America?) 

3. Do you think this wa- r air? Why or why not? 

4. How wculd you feel if you lived in Southeastern Europe and you 
wanted to irmuqrate to the United States? 

5. Wiy do you think people were being screened before they could 
emigrate from their countries? 

6. Do you think this was a good idea? Wry or why not? * 

7. Do vou think we should put any restrictions on imrdgration at 

all? 

IV. The class should be divided into snail groups of approximately five 
students to decide what laws they would like to see made in Congress today. 
The students should be given about twenty minutes to discuss the pros ^nd 
cons suggested on the handout. Each group should select a recorder to 
write their laws and to report to the large group later in the period. 

Followina this exercise Springboard #5 (1965 Immigration laws) 
should be shown to the students as examples of the kinds of laws that 
Congress has recently made. The students should be encouraged to canpare 
the 1965 laws with the ones that they made in their groups. 

ERIC 
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and Japanese. Ask than how they would feel If laws were passed against 
than restricting their rights. 
WHAT DO YCIJ THINK? 

1. Whv do you think laws were passed against Chinese laborers? 

2. Do you think the laws were fair? Which ones were? Which ones 
were not? 

3. How do you think you would feel if you were a Chinese laborer 
who wanted to acre to America to live? 

4 . Why do you think the laws were passed against the Japanese? 

5. Do you think it was fair to make a woman lose her citizenship if 
she married a Japanese man? 

6. How do you think vou would feel if you were a Japanese person 
living in California? 

7. Would you want to stay there? Why might a person want to 
immigrate to a country that had late like these? 

III. Springboard #3 (1924 Laws Restricting Immigration) describes sore of 

the restrictions placed on immigrants by the Immigration Act of 1924. 

There were several reasons for these restrictions. First, Congress wanted 

to limit the nunber of iitmigrants who entered this country. This was done 

by placing quotas on each country. Only 3 percent of those living in the 

United States in the oaseline y .ar of 1890 would be allowed to enter the 

country each year. For example, if there were 100,000 Polish people 

living in the United States in 1890, cnly^Ogo Poles would be allowed 

to enter the country each year after 1924. Secondly, Congress wanted to 

reverse the trend of heavy iirmigration from Southeastern Europe. They did 

this by placing severe limitations on the number of iitmigrants from these 

countries. Third, Congress wanted to screen emigrants before they left 

their countries in order to keep undesirable iitmigrants from having to be 
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ft general revival of iaolationisRi paralleled the upthrust of 
the Klan. m 1920 popular rewulaton from European entangle- 
ments, aggravated by a fresh, wave of lirmigrants, inspired a 
new drive for restriction laws. 



John Higham. Strangers in the Land . 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1955. pT 210 
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Bt^JGRATION LflHS AGAINST THE CHINESE AMD JAPANESE 

1888 and 1892 - Laws Against the Chinese Immigrant 

1. Nd Chinese laborers could ocme into the country unless they 
already had family here. 

2. Chinese who were here unlawfully wculd be sent hack to China. 

3. Any Chinese laborer who left the country could not return. 

4. All Chinese laborers had to register with the governnent. 

192., California Laws Against the Japanese Emigrant 

1. A Japanese cannot beoane an American citizen. 

2. If a white American woman marries a Japanese man she will lose 
her citizenship. 

3. Marriage between different races is forbidden. 

4. Japanese men may not own agricultural land. 

5. Japanese men may bring their wives, minor children and aged 
parents with them to America, 

6. Only American citizens may buy school property. 
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1924 LRWS PESTRICTING imiOPATIOM 



1924 Lawy Passed by Congress Restricting Immigration 



1. 'There was a limit placed on the number of irrraigrants that 
could enter the United States in a year. 

2. Only 200,000 immigrants from Northern and Western Europe 
oould enter the country ear** year. Only 155,000 could 
enter from Southeastern Forope. 

3. Emigrants would have to be cleared for passage before they 
could leave their hone country. 

4. A potential inmigrant had to prove he was worthy to enter 
the United States. 

5. If a person was not eligible to beoane a citizen he could 
not immigrate to the United Spates, 
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MAKING NEW MUGRKTICN VMS 



Suppose that you are a United States Senator. Various groups of 
Americans are putting pressure on you to pass laws restricting immigration . 
Groups representing the irmigrants want ycu to keep immigration open. You 
must decide what laws should be passed to best prptect *"he rights of the 
iimiigrants. .Make a list of at least five (5) laws that ycu think should 
be passed. As you write the laws think about the following things: 

Shpuld pegole who cannot understand English be allowed to vote? 

Should iirrnigrants be allowed to ccrpete with Americans for jobs? 

How can irmigrants best be made to be a part of American society? 

What shculd the political rights of irmigrants be? 

Inmigration Laws : 

1. 



2. 



3, 



4. 



5. 
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19G5 IMMIGRATION 



1. Over a three year period, from 1965 to 1968, the national 
origins quota system -was abolished. 

2. After 1968, each country outside of the Western Hemisphere can 
send 20,000 new immigrants to the United States. 

3. Certain people can get special preference to came to tte United 
States. These people include mentors of the iirmediate ferulies 
of IT. S. citizens and people with special skills that are needed 
in the United States. 

4. There is a limit of 120,000 people annually from independent 
countries within the Western Hemisphere, 



Adapted fran; Encyclopedia Fritannica 
Yearbook , 1%6. p". 368. 





